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LETTERS 


From the Director of CSA* 
“A Call to Change—Not 
The Negro But Myself” 


Any one of you would be proud to append your name for 
the first time to such an issue of Social Action. It is forthright 
speech on one of the chief issues of our day. Lillian E. Smith 
handles the race issue without gloves and lands many well- 
directed blows at both parties to the dispute. Or, to change the 
figure, she speaks like a modern prophet examining principles 
and pretensions beneath the white light of God’s Holiness. This 
is what I’ve been looking for—a call to change—not the Negro 
but myself. 

What would I have done with this issue if I had received 
it two months ago—when still a pastor? I would use it as the 
“soup stock” for a sermon on race. But I wouldn't be satis- 
fied that I had done too much by preaching one sermon. I'd 
try to find some way of enlarging the first-hand experience of 
my people with members of another race. If there were a Negro 
church in my town, I'd arrange a visitation, taking all the 
young people and as many adults as wanted to go. I'd try to 
plan a fellowship service during Brotherhood Week, Febru- 
aty 20-26. I'd suggest speakers at young people’s meetings and 
Sunday school and women’s and men’s clubs. But sermons and 
speakers and visits aren’t enough. I'd get an inter-racial com- 
mittee at work on the local problem. This would probably start 
in. the ministers’ association but it might start in a service club. 


Then I'd order extra copies of this issue and write on the 
covers— I heartily approve and recommend the enclosed. Yours 
for racial equality, R.G.’—and I'd send it to as many friends 


*Ray Gibbons is the new Executive Director of the Council for Social Action. 


Until two months ago he was minister of the First Church of Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 
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as I have of darker skin. I might also send a few copies to 
teachers, community leaders and the editor of our local news- 
paper. Remembering there is a race problem among the armed 
forces, I would send an endorsed copy to every one of our 75 
boys and girls in service, even if I did it at my own expense, 
just to show them the home church was not asleep on the ques- 
tion. And when I got through I wouldn’t feel I had done very 
much but I would be happy that I had done what I could. 

Drop me a line as to how you have handled this with sug- 
gestions for future issues. Let us work at this task together and 
help set the Christian Church in a position of leadership on this 


vital issue. 
Ray GIBBONS 


From the Editors 
About the Author 


LILLIAN E. SMITH of Clayton, 
Georgia, is known to many readers 
as a Southern woman who fights 
boldly for the Negro through her 
magazine, South Today. Miss Smith 
has spent most of her life working 
with children, and especially as 
director of the progressive Laurel 
Falls Camp for Girls. From her ex- 
perience in child guidance she 
draws much of the material for 
this article. The presence of many 
ministers in her family makes her 
acutely aware of the dilemmas of 


the church concerning race. 


Photo by Leonid Skvirsky 
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HUMANS IN BONDAGE 


By LILLIAN E. SMITH 


In 1943, men dreamed of brotherhood and filled the Amer- 
ican calendar with days of rioting and bloodshed, with obscene 
talk of White Supremacy, with bus fights and death, with smear 
stories and rumors, with all the fury that destroys men’s good 
feelings for each other and makes understanding difficult. 

It is not of these acts of violence that we need to talk now. 
It is of ourselves. For there is no one reading these words who 
took part in a race riot, killed a Negro, used the foul words of a 
Cotton Ed Smith or a Senator Rankin. Men who kill, curse, 
use foul words in the name of race will kill, curse, use foul 
words in the name of anything that safely provides outlet for 
their hate and frustrations. Whether they wear frock coats or 
overalls, the toga of leadership or the stripes of the chain gang, 
they are the casualties of a culture which promotes hate more 
assiduously than love, which makes it so hard for men to live in 
dignity with each other that, in despair, they tear to pieces the 
good along with the bad, hardly knowing one from the other as 
they search in great hunger for something they lost in their 
childhood, and which nothing in their culture gave back to 
them. Theirs is another story—a story beginning with their 
mothers and fathers and their own childhood, weaving itself 
in,and out of a culture which pressed here, pulled there until 
there was no way for personalities to fit together in one piece, 


to find human creative goals to work toward, to feel at ease 
with themselves. 


Doing the Little Things So We Can Forget the Big Things 


And we? We are the people who dream the good dreams 
and let the “bad” people turn them into nightmares. Horrified, 
yet with a feeling of strange helplessness, we watch their vio- 
lence, wanting to do something, wanting to stop such things 
from happening, but blocked from action by paralyzing fear. 


@ 
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Our minds fill with compulsive phrases, “You'll do more harm 


than good... . You'll only stir up more trouble. . . . This isn’t 
the right time... . You can’t change ‘customs’ quickly, only edu- 
cation. .. .’’ Or we gasp in relief, “Race prejudice is ‘economic,’ 


only by abolishing poverty, etc.” (In other words, “Let the 
unions do it.) We turn away, feeling that there is nothing 
much that we, personally, can do about it, except perhaps ob- 
serve Race Relations Day once a year in our churches (though 
of course that doesn’t mean that we must give up segregated 
churches), or perhaps join an interracial committee (if it isn’t 
too radical), or talk a little about giving “equal opportunity” 
and a little about housing. Doing the little things so that we can 
forget that nobody is doing the big things. 

All most of us want, deep within us, is to be assured that 
there will be no more race riots; no more lynchings; no more 
killings on buses; no more public exhibitions of race obscenities 
like those of the Rankins, the Cotton Ed Smiths, the Gene 
Talmadges; no more “flares” of violence calling attention to a 
way of life in which we all willingly participate and are willing 
to continue to participate, hoping that the Negroes will be more 
contented with things as they are and that the psychotic, the 
delinquent, the criminal will not use “race” as a way of express- 
ing their frustrations. 

We who call ourselves the “good” people, the intelligent, 
even the wise, accept without protest the spiritual lynching of 
Negroes which goes on around us day by day, in every town, 
every city, every part of our nation. We accept the quiet killing 
of self-esteem, the persistent smothering of hope and pride, the 
deep bruises given the egos of young Negro children; the 
never-easing humiliations which segregation imposes upon hu- 
~ man beings who are not white. We say, almost all white south- 
erners and many white northerners say, that segregation cannot 
be abolished: whatever is done ‘‘for’” the Negro must be done 
under the very system which lynches his spirit and mind every 
day he is under it. 

For most of us are still thinking and feeling as white people. 
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Most of us still want the priorities which we have under the 
White Supremacy system and we know that when segregation 
goes, White Supremacy will go with it. Most of us are incapable 
—having calloused our imaginations with the daily rubbing of 
one stereotype against another—of realizing what we are say- 
ing when we say calmly that “these things must be changed 
very slowly,” that “the Negro has made progress,” that “the 
Negro must ‘prove’ himself and then he will be ‘accepted’ by 
the white man.”” We drop the heavy yoke of Jim Crow about 
the Negro’s neck and turn away from seeing what it does to the 
man beneath it. We are saying, in effect, that the system of 
White Supremacy means so much to us that the pattern we are 
living under has given us so many compensations, that we are 
quite willing for each Negro child born today into the world to 
have the Jim Crow yoke placed around his shoulders in in- 
fancy. We are willing for black children to be humiliated, 
bruised, hurt daily, subjected to a psychic brutality that would 
arouse us to fury if our white children were subjected to it— 
that Aas aroused our fury when it has happened to Jewish 
children in Germany. We are willing for these things to go 
on and on, because we cannot bear to change our own feelings, 
because we cannot endure the thought of tackling the most im- 
mediate task before us: the white man and his love for himself 
and his skin color. 

Our trouble is that we cannot feel deeply these words we 
are saying. Our emotions are blunted where Negroes are con- 
cerned. It is as though we had segregated an area in our minds, 
marked it “colored” and refused our feelings entrance to it. 
And when we do begin to feel, as lately many of us have been 
feeling; when there springs up in us that deep, thrilling desire 
to tear off the steel frame of segregation that is warping both 
white and black lives and distorting everything fine and good 
that we prize and believe—then suddenly we are pulled back as 
if by a chain that will let us go only so far and no farther. The 
old fear begins its compulsive whispering, “Yes but this isn’t 
the right time to do it. You'll do only harm, not good.” 
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I Know the Fears by Heart 


As a white southerner, born in a deep South town whose 
population was predominantly Negro, reared under the segre- 
gation pattern, still living today under it, I know the fears 
by heart. I know the placid taking for granted of a way of life 
hideous in its effect upon the spirits of both black and white. 
I know the dread of change; I know all the rationalizations 
by which the white man eases his guilt and conserves his feel- 
ings of superiority: how he concentrates not on his own prob- 
lem of white superiority, not on his own obsession with skin 
color, but instead on the Negro, hoping that somehow the 
Negro can be changed to fit the pattern more harmoniously, as 
though the white man and his pattern could never be changed. 
That is what most of us in the South mean when we talk of 
race relations: a more harmonious adjustment of the Negro 
to the white man’s pattern. And we have sold the idea to the 
North also. 


In times of harmony and of ease, fear grows less, the chain 
loosens, and we become more amenable to the teachings of 
Christianity, of democracy and of science. Even in the deep 
South, in times of ease, men grow more “liberal” toward the 
Negro, feeling then that he can safely be given more privileges. 
But as tension increases, the old fear increases with it, and ac- 
tion is paralyzed by old taboos against speaking of human rela- 
tions in terms of human equality. All else may be discussed but 
segregation; all else but the basic question: Are Negroes human, 
or aren’t they? The taboo of silence restrains such talk so effec- 
tively that only the hardiest and most independent dare defy it. 


This is well demonstrated today in the South by many lib- 
erals who in their private lives do not practice the segregation 
they proclaim in public, who often eat with Negroes (unosten- 
tatiously) who, when away from the South—and often while 
in it—break segregation taboos, but who now insist in public 
that for the South the pattern can never be changed. Moreover, 
they ostracize and belittle other southerners who dare speak 
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out plainly for a way of life that is Christian and good for 
southern people. And by this public insistence they tighten the 
bonds of fear and of deep prejudice in all people; they strength- 
en the position of demagogues, who have never lacked courage 
to speak their piece on race hatred; they make it easier for every 
man of good feeling to regress to less humane ways of be- 
havior. They are not hypocrites, perhaps; not consciously so. 
They do this, they think, in the name of “expediency.” They are 
not aware of the more profound reasons which make them act, 
not according to the demands of reality, but according to the 
demands of unconscious fears and guilt for which they have 
no name and with which they cannot come to grips. 

We need to understand these fears and to gain insight into 
this problem which all white people share in common. Around 
this subject of race have gathered the southerner’s deepest fears; 
only about God and sex do we feel as strongly. Religion . . . 
race... sex... All that we feel deeply about these matters we 
began to feel as children. We learned about God, about sex, 
about race before we began to speak words; and we learned 
from the people who were dearest to us—our mothers and 
fathers and nurses. We were trained to feel a certain way about 
God; a certain way about sex; a certain way about race. We 
were trained to act out these feelings. The words race and sex 
were probably not often used by those who trained us, though 
we learned early to talk easily of God. But attitudes toward 
sex and race were more deeply engrained in our personalities, 
perhaps, than were our feelings for God. We learned these 
matters, as children always learn, by feeling deeply about them. 
We felt profound guilt if we betrayed our learning and we felt 
as strongly about one of our “lessons” as we did the others, 


Racial Thumb-Sucking 


As we grew older, went to school, read books and travelled, 
some of us acquired new facts and insights about God, race 
and sex... but deep within us we tended to feel much as we 
felt when we were children, We acquired the facade of edu- 
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cated men living in an enlightened world; we behave under 
most normal conditions as educated, well informed people 
should behave. But deep within us we feel much as we felt as 
children. Any new feeling would seem to our unconscious 
minds a betrayal of childhood love for our parents. 


Much of this we never put into words—not even in our own 
minds do we think it. And yet it is true that men under strain 
and pressure tend to regress to earlier, less appropriate feelings. 
All of us have seen this happen to children. A child who long 
ago stopped sucking his thumb becomes sick and regresses to 
thumb-sucking, which represents an earlier and more secure 
period in his life. We who, in a revolutionary situation, have 
given up our more “liberal” position of a few years ago are 
racial thumb-suckers who do not dare now to break the taboos 
of segregation. And our northern liberal friends have begun to 
thumb-suck with us. They too are using the rationalizations 
we have so persuasively taught them—though with far less 
excuse than southerners whose training in race began earlier 
and has been carried on more persistently. 


Today we talk of one world, of one brotherhood of people. 
We see the evils of segregation and the harm of our preoccupa- 
tion with White Superiority; we fear the riots, the murders 
and the lynchings. We find it hard to change our obsessive 
stereotypes and to lose our fear—stronger than the fear of race 
riots—of meeting old needs in new ways. But we find it easy, 
as conditions grow hard, to return to our childhood racial feel- 
ings, even though they are grotesquely inappropriate to the de- 
mands of our world. 

Not only have we stereotyped the Negro, but we have stereo- 
typed ourselves and our own feelings. Not only do we need 
to think of the Negro as human; we need ourselves to become 
human. 

There are, of course, areas in which all of us are “human,” 
in which even delinquents and criminals and the mentally ill 
function as humans. For there are few people who have not 
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some love left in them, some ability to identify their sympathies 
with a few other people, some willingness to place the needs 
of a few, or at least one person, in equal importance with their 
own. Only the schizophrenic has completely lost his ability to 
love and to make human identifications. But when we reserve 
this humanity of ours, this precious quality of love, of tender- 
ness; and of imaginative identification, for only people of our 
skin color (or of our own family, our own class, or friends) we 
have split our lives in a way shockingly akin to those sick 
people whom we call schizophrenics. And we develop—as we 
whites have developed toward Negroes—a personality picture 
strongly like theirs of blunted emotions, delusions of persecu- 
tion, feelings of “‘aloneness,’” extreme irritability when efforts 
are made to change our white ways, and projections of our 
conflict upon “the Negro” himself (making him the “menace,” 
and the danger). We develop a desire to shut ourselves off not 
only from the Negro by segregation, but also from all science, 
all influences that are disturbing to the picture we have made 
of ourselves and of our “‘persecutors.” 


It is not a pleasant picture that I have drawn of my white 
race. There is not one of us who can take pleasure in thinking 
of ourselves in a way so disturbing to our complacent self- 
regard. Yet, if we do not resist it too much, if the aroma of 
psychiatric words does not offend us too deeply, perhaps we 
can begin to gain insight into the damage race prejudice has 
done to our personalities and to white culture. We need to 
assess this damage, for it is more than poor wages, wasted soil, 


poverty, race riots; it is more than the damage done to Negroes 
themselves. 


There is a problem facing each of us, black and white, but 
it is not the “Negro problem.” It is the problem, for Negroes, 
of finding some way to live with white people. It-is the prob- 
lem, for whites, of learning to live with themselves. 


Drawing Pictures of What We Have Never Seen 


During the past two decades much literature has accumulated 
on the “Negro Problem.” Popular magazines, social science 
journals and books have printed ten thousand facts and laid 
them before us. 


The average white person now knows a little more than he 
knew twenty years ago. He knows who the Negro leaders are 
and their achievements in jazz, song, dance, folk poetry and the 
fighting ring. Joe Louis, Marian Anderson, Paul Robeson, W. 
C. Handy, Cab Calloway and Paul Lawrence Dunbar have be- 
come in the folk-mind racial symbols for a people who can sing, 
dance, make little verses and big rhythms and fight hard—as 
well as chop cotton. They know Dr. Carver as a kind of humble 
scientific-magician, who, always staying in his “place,” per- 
formed startling tricks with the peanut and the sweet potato. 
They have heard of Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune as an elderly 
majestic black woman who has a powerful way with white 
folks and who usually gets her way. Many have recently heard 
of Philip Randolph and Walter White; both of whom wear in 
the average mind a vague aura of “menace.” And lately, they 
have been seeing in the movies Lena Horne, whose loveliness 
has crashed like a powerful bomb on the stereotype of the 
Negro which Stepin Fetchit built up so consistently in the minds 
of moviegoers for years. As one woman said in a theater in a 
small Georgia town, ‘Why, she isn’t a nigger any more than I 
am! What is she?” 


There is still little known generally about Negroes who are 
distinguished scientists, lawyers, economists, writers, editors, 
artists, sculptors, actors, doctors, and religious and labor lead- 
ers, but information about them is now available in many 
libraries. Such knowledge is gradually, though far too slowly, 
wearing down old images of the childlike-laughing-singing- 
dancing-fighting-clowning-lying Negro. 


Segregation Creates Grotesque Caricatures 


It was inevitable that segregation should create such stereo- 
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types. When great barriers are thrown up’ between people who 
are living side by side, when normal human relationships be- 
tween those who daily see each other are made not only diffi- 
cult but taboo by custom and law, curiosity grows. Little peek- 
holes have been made in this wall of segregation; here and 
there secret doors allow a furtive passing back and forth. And 
lately whites and blacks have been throwing their books over 
the wall to each other. Yet, until recent years, there have been 
few facts to feed this curiosity upon, and it has had to feed 
upon legends, myths and fantasies. 


Although the basic stereotypes had their origin in the South, 
they have also been accepted in the North. Most Americans are 
familiar with that strange story white folks used to tell them- 
selves (and unfortunately still tell) about colored folks: 

The Negro was created by God to be a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water. He was set aside by the Lord to serve the white 
man and to keep him in ease and comfort. Because the white man 
needs to laugh, God made the black man funny. He gave him a 
talent for singing and dancing, and a gift for making “‘spirituals” 
so that the white man could have some music and gaiety and reli- 
gious sentiment in his life as well as a bank account. God also 
made the black man childlike and simple and by nature contented 
(except when Yankee trouble-makers, white and black, come 
around!). And this has been fine for the white man, since it has 
caused the Negro to be so easily “managed.” 


This, of course, is the story about the Good Negro. The Bad 
Negro’s story is different: 

“The Bad Negro uses a razor blade with a skill that arouses awe 
if you are out of reach and terror if you are in its orbit. He is 
easily angered, easily made drunk, and will always attempt to rape 
any unprotected white woman. He “‘talks back” to white folks and 
has to be kept in his place—and if he is too difficult, this place 
naturally becomes a noose hanging from an old cypress. All 
Negroes are liars, lazy and loud-mouthed. 


Most of us are familiar with these stories and try to smile 
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when we hear them, but with no pleasure in the smiling, for we 
remember that there are still people who believe them. 


White people are not as familiar with the story southern 
Negroes have told themselves about white folks—a story that 
seems to linger on more persistently among literate Negroes in 
the North than in the South. The story goes like this: 


The white man in the South is a chronic lyncher. He seizes every 
Opportunity to stage a lynching bee, which his wife and children 
often attend as delighted spectators. Sometimes the children are 
given chopped-off toes, etc. for souvenirs of the festive occasion. 
All white folks are arrogant and cruel and potential killers who 
often talk fine talk about “loving’’ but spend their lives cheating 
and shaming Negroes. All white men have children by Negro 
women and many of the white people in the South who call them- 
selves ‘white’ are really part Negro. All white folks are liars, and 
lazy and rude. 


Many Negroes tell this story with zest and too many actually 
believe it. Most southern whites have. never heard it and are 
incredulous and hurt when they discover that southern Negroes 
entertain such ideas about them. To whites and Negroes of 
other regions this story does not seem difficult to accept. 


The stereotypes are almost endless. There is the classic: 
“Nobody understands the Negro like the white southerner.” 
And its twin: “We in the South love the Negro and he loves 
us; it’s only when agitators, etc., etc.” 


There are the phrases: “nigger lover,” “northern agitators,” 
“carpet-bagger,” “Uncle Toms,” “handkerchief heads’’—all of 
which are verbal weapons used in intra-racial warfare, for 
never has there been, nor is there now any unity among white 
folks about their feelings for Negroes or among Negroes about 
their feelings for white folks. 


‘There are the fixed ideas: “Negroes are primitive. . . . After 


all they have done pretty well when you consider they are only 
300 years from savagery.” . . . “Negroes don’t want to be 
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treated as white folks. They 
will lose their respect for you 
if you treat them as equals.” 


There is the odd assortment 
of fantasies about physiology 
and physiognomy: ‘Round slop- 
ing heads indicate low men- 
tality.”. . . “Strong body odors 
are found only among Ne- 
groes.”. . . “One drop of black 
blood, etc. There are 
also the more detailed accounts 
of esoteric sex practices and 
sadistic performances which 
each group relates about the 
other. They are stereotypes as 
vulgar, as crude and as dis- 


JIM CROW AND GOD 


Louis Fischer, author and for- 
eign correspondent, tells this 
story. 

An old Negro woman got on 
a bus in Miami and sat in front 
of the Jim Crow divisional sign. 
The conductor told her she 
would have to move back a row. 
After eyeing the conductor 


placidly, she said, ‘“‘God’s get- 
ting mighty tired of this.” 


The conductor called a police- 
man, who took the woman to 
court. 

The judge fined her $10, and 
what did she have to say for 
herself? Speaking clearly, and 
with great dignity, she said, 
“God’s getting mighty tired of 
this.” 

—From “Local Items,” 
PM’s Sunday Picture 
News, Sunday, Janu- 
ary 16, 1944. 


—— 


torted as chalk drawings scrib- 
bled by children on outhouses—and created from the same 
motives! They tell us nothing about the subject, but much about 
the artist who made them. And for that reason these racial 
stereotypes, under analysis, yield us knowledge of fantasies, 


which white and black people have about each other—and 
themselves. 


A magazine recently told this story: A young boy returned 
from school with a drawing which he proudly showed his 
mother. A tactful person, she looked at it a long time trying 
to decide what the drawing was about. Finally, unable to de- 
cide, she gently said, “It is very interesting, Son, but—what is 
ite” “A Jap,” he said triumphantly. “A Japanese?” “Yes’m.” 
“But you have never seen a Japanese, have you?’ ‘““No, ma’am,” 


the youngster said, “I’ve never seen a Japanese, so I thought 
I'd draw one to see what he looks like.” 


Drawing pictures of what we have never seen ‘“‘so we can 
= 
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know what it looks like” is an old human habit, not limited to 
children. For decades, white people and colored people have 
been drawing such pictures of each other. It is hard now for 
them to believe their senses when they meet as actual human 
beings. 


How to Change Stereotypes into People 


Old stereotypes can be broken in pieces by ten thousand facts 
told in ten thousand ways through radio, movies, books, news- 
papers, the theater, speeches; and new and more authentic 
stereotypes can be substituted for them. This is a desirable and 
even urgent thing to do when minds are cluttered with false 
images. Yet it is well to remember that if we want to change 
stereotypes into real human beings, nothing but meeting each 
other, nothing but personal relationships can do it. One may 
call a ragweed a rose and later be told by authorities that it is 
not a rose at all. But until one sees a rose, experiences a rose, 
then experiences hundreds of roses and likes some of them, 
one does not really know what roses are. 


The loss of common sense in human relations is a natural 
result of the socially destructive and mentally unhealthful pat- 
tern of segregating one group of people from another. Whether 
people are separated by sex or age, by color or wage differences, 

by language or talents, the results are inevitably the same: 
a blurring of images takes place, fantasies are substituted for 
reality and a creeping paralysis of anxiety makes change seem 
impossible. 


Although segregation has made human relationships most 
difficult, nothing but human relationships can break down 
segregation. Nothing else can change the habit of thinking in 
stereotypes about each other, and remove the deeply entrenched, 
irrational fears that such thinking has created. Laws may be 
removed from statute books (although they will not be until 
enough people form relationships despite the laws, and insist 
upon their removal), but the custom of racial segregation will 
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still isolate people from each other unless individuals build 
personal bridges across the chasm, build more and more bridges, 
until finally there is no more separation. The two processes of 
breaking down segregation and building up new human rela- 
tions must go on simultaneously. Neither has priority over the 
other. 


There Are Ways to Be More Human 


Perhaps the most important thing any of us can do is to 
change our own feelings about people who are superficially dif- 
ferent from ourselves, whether in the color of their skin, in re- 
ligion or in political ideologies. We can learn to identify our- 
selves more skilfully with people not made in our exact image. 
This is not an easy thing to learn after attitudes and feelings 
have become rigid. It is the ‘‘unfinished business’”” of emotional 
maturity—and any observer can see how much of this “unfin- 
ished business’’ is lying around in white personalities. 

It is as difficult as lifting one’s self by one’s own bootstraps, 
but human beings are capable of bootstrap dexterity, as all civil- 
ization reminds us. If we realize the need for change, if we 
want to change, we can change—except those of us who are 
mentally ill, or whose personalities have no more growth in 
them. 

Sometimes reading books will help us. They will stir torpid 
imaginations, will give us sharp realizations of our failings, of 
the need of others, and of the danger that our inertia creates. 
For those who find the written word of emotional and intellec- 
tual value, reading* will arouse desire for change and give 


the strength to make it. 
Compound Interest on One’s Investment of Courage 


Others need comradeship in their undertaking, need the en- 
couragement which comes from knowing that one is not alone. 


*A list of books and pamphlets is appended on page 34. 
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For often democratic racial action means a long struggle be- 
tween Christian conscience and white culture. One needs at 
least the cushion of a sympathetic group to ease the pain of 
continuous conflict. However limited the work of interracial 
committees may be, this “‘togetherness’”’ is a valuable secondary 
gain of such group activities. Labor unions, racial and civil 
liberties groups, all have their function of bringing individuals 
together for a common purpose—all pay compound interest on 
one’s investment of courage. So don’t be afraid to be a “joiner” 
—if you are joining a project worth doing. . 


The Need to be Friends 


Meet and form friendships with individuals of other racial 
groups. This does not “just happen.’ North or South, we 
must make it happen. Labor unions may be one way if your 
union is not segregated. Defense work may give you the op- 
portunity, if you will take it. “American Common” in New 
York is a place where people of all groups may meet for con- 
genial purposes. There should be a half dozen “American Com- 
mons’ in every city. Universities in the North often have inter- 
cultural groups and classes where friendships may be formed 
and students of different races may meet each other. In the 
South it is more difficult. There are Negro college campuses 
where well-bred white people are usually welcomed. There are 
interracial committees. 


There are Negro churches which cordially accept white vis- 
itors with sincerity of purpose. Though few white churches in 
the South will make a Negro feel comfortable. There are like- 
wise few churches in the North where whites and Negroes 
mingle freely in worship and brotherhood. But many women’s 
church groups, North and South, do have occasional interracial 
gatherings and these are good starting-places for the develop- 
ment of friendships. 
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There are Other Ways: 


lg 


Exchange letters with individuals of other racial groups. This 
is something that white and colored people, North and South, 
can do without losing jobs, prestige, or incurring the hostilities 
of one’s neighbors. Such correspondence carried on for several 
years will increase sympathies and esteem and strengthen bonds 
of friendship. If, for instance, one thousand white southern 
women corresponded frequently with one thousand colored 
southern women over a period of years, one could reasonably 
expect little miracles of racial democracy to begin popping up 
all over Dixie—or Detroit! Often the simple, undramatic, per- 
sonal act brings about great change in people's feelings. When 
feelings change, customs change also. 

A function of interracial committees can usefully be that of 
bringing congenial men and women of both races together. It 
is quite possible that such a group could act as a ‘Racial Regis- 
ter” for those who express a desire to meet interesting indi- 
viduals of other races. All interracial committees in the South 
would be far more valuable to their community if they had 
a center where members of racial groups felt free to come and 
go, to meet for casual chats or more important interviews. A 
place in a church might be set aside for this purpose or if the 
churches are afraid, perhaps a labor union might have courage 
to offer its hospitality! It is not a wholly fantastic idea, and 
might be workable if a little thought were given to it. (It would 
not of course be easy. Nothing that promotes racial democracy 
in the South is going to be easy. We must face that. On the 
other hand, neither will it be ‘dangerous,’ or ‘cause more 
trouble’ or produce that race riot which seems to be always 
around the corner in southern minds.) It would be less difficult 
to arrange such a center in a northern city or town, and it is as 
greatly needed there as in the South. 

Small, quiet gatherings. It is very important that people meet 
in each other’s homes. Have lunch together. Sit in the living- 
room and talk together. Invite a friend of another race in for 
dinner with the family. We have no Gestapo in America to 
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invade the privacy of our homes and punish us for civilized and 
Christian tastes. Yet we make a Gestapo of our fears and be- 
come cowards at the sound of our own heart-beat, mistaking 
it for the heavy clump clump of disaster. Not even in the South 
is it “dangerous” for whites and Negroes to have each other in 
their homes, if they wish it. Quiet, tactful, dignified arrange- 
ments are necessary but such small social meetings, if deftly 
planned, will not become the high explosives that an anxiety- 
burdened folk-imagination has declared them to be. Whatever 
the danger, it is small compared to the compensation of know- 
ing that one is helping create a Christian democratic culture. 


4. Pressures and protests. Letters will help create a new public 
opinion about matters which we too often push out of our 
minds, believing we are helpless to do anything about them. 
Letters to city officials, newspapers, radio stations, state and 
national officials do have their effect. 

It is important to write letters commending people for their 
efforts to create a better social climate. One busy advertising ex- 
ecutive writes five such letters each ‘week, praising men and 
women throughout the country for their effective work in racial, 
economic and religious fields. Recently, Virginius Dabney, edi- 
tor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, took a stand against seg- 
regation on buses, street-cars and trains in Virginia. If he re- 
ceives many letters of commendation it will naturally encour- 
age him and will have much to do with influencing other south- 
ern editors to follow his example. 

Most inflammation of public opinion against the colored 
peoples stems directly from demagogues and economic powers 
(sometimes industry, sometimes labor) to whose immediate 
advantage is the keeping alive of fear and distrust in men’s 
minds. The counter-pressures will have to come from individ- 
uals and small groups of citizens (with no great powers) who 
will take the trouble to put in their “two cents’ worth” for de- 
mocracy and Christianity. Five letters a week, commending the 
good things and criticizing the bad, would be a valuable con- 
tribution for any one to make at this time. Of course it would 
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be a bit of trouble, but it would change public opinion and 
cause vested groups to do some thinking. 

Insist that Negro characters in movies be more intelligent and 
attractive, that old stereotypes be minimized, such as the lazy 
houseboy, the curtseying mammy and the ignorant and supet- 
stitious farm hand (true as some of these stereotypes still are in 
many places). Urge producers to include Negroes and whites in 
the same cast on equal basis, as the theater has done for so long. 
A step in this direction would be a serious drama with an all- 
Negro cast, where fresh types such as the college Negro, the 
serious worker, the professional man and the person of subtlety, 
intelligence and individuality are used. Such a picture though 
still in the segregated pattern would be a move away from the 
old stock characters. There is no influence more potent for ra- 
cial democracy than movies. 

Group visits. The group visit is a creative way of changing 
men’s ideas and actions. It has not been used enough by people 
of good will and intelligence, who do not seem to realize its 
potency, or else consider it too much trouble. Small committees, 
even an individual, can call on officials of government, radio 
stations, newspapers, churches, judges and educational leaders 
and discuss situations which need clearing up. Hostilities are 
minimized this way, new understandings arise, and a pooling 
of efforts often results. It is not very dramatic: there are no 
fights or fireworks. It is a civilized, intelligent method that fits 
a philosophy of good means to produce good ends. Whether 
good results are accomplished depends upon how many visits — 
are paid and who pays them. One such visit a month would be 
a nice score to chalk up on the side of your creative efforts. 


Join organizations. There are so many. Investigate them care- 
fully, then join those whose leaders are thoughtful, intelligent 
people working for good purposes. Support them by your 
money, your letters and your willingness to help with their 
programs. 

Some unions are worthy of your support, others are not. Strong, 
mature, democratic unions and strong cooperatives are two vital 
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and creative movements in America today. Both need support. 
Study them; encourage them; support their good leaders, help 
oust the bad ones, and give unions and cooperatives a chance to 
gtow strong. 

Common sense things to do. Work for the abolition of the poll 
tax and the white primary; for non-segregation in the armed 
forces, for a voluntary mixed regiment; for no discrimination 
in industrial jobs or labor unions; for a federal law against 
lynching, for federal aid in education; for the removal of seg- 
regation laws from southern states; for better housing, and non- 
segregated housing; for better health facilities for Negroes 
and whites; and for more play-grounds. All of these will help 
the Negro and the white man. Write letters and speak out 
against segregation in transportation and churches. Patronize 
and encourage unsegregated restaurants and hotels in the North. 
Work for them in the South. Work for unsegregated hospitals, 
apartment houses and schools. Work for justice in the courts, 
regardless of race, religion, sex or economic status. 


And pay your cook more wages, shorten her hours, treat her 
with consideration. Give her job human prestige. 

Try to forget that you are white. It will be hard, but try. For 
one day test your words, your statements, your actions in the 
house, on the streets, in your work and in public places. Live 
on the assumption that your skin color does not give you any 
priorities. The day may be interesting to you and to your Negro 
friends. 

Don'ts for whites. Don’t get mad if Negroes do not gush with 
appreciation for your civilized, democratic efforts. They will 
probably overpay you in gratitude; but remember they don’t 
“owe” you anything. You owe it to yourself to be sane and 
civilized, and you owe it to your family and your culture. 

Don’t let your habit of segregated language trip you up with 
the phrase “you people.” Most Negroes don’t like it. Don’t 
criticize Negroes in the white newspapers. It is rotten sports- 
manship and does nothing but reinforce white prejudice. Write 
letters directly to the Negroes you wish to criticize; criticize 
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the Negro press in the Negro press, where it will be read by 
the people for whom it is intended. Avoid telling derogatory 
stories about Negroes, even when they are intrinsically funny. 


Children of Today—And ‘Tomorrow 


There is no easy way these days to protect our children from 
receiving a severe color-conditioning. Front seats for white 
folks; WHITE-COLORED warnings as conspicuous as road 
signs over doors (over almost all southern doors) ; segregated 
housing, segregated hotels, apartment houses, restaurants and 
hospitals (North and South) ; racial jokes, racial smear words; 
“Relocation Centers” for our Japanese-descended American citi- 
zens (many of which with grim relevancy are placed in a color- 
prejudiced South) ; Jim Crow on buses, trains, street-cars and 
theaters; obvious discrimination in the armed services and in- 
dustry—all are cultural pressures shaping the child's feelings 
about himself and others. How can any child escape the effect 
of these pressures? The only answer is found in counter-pres- 
sures and the home. The home and parental training can offset 
this color culture if parents desire to keep the minds of their 
children sane and human. 


Children Learn Easily—But What? 


A group of eight-year-old white southern girls were talking 
together at a summer camp. They had just discovered that their 
counselor whom they dearly loved was a Jew. Two of them said 
they didn’t want a Jewish counselor and were not going to stay 
any longer with her (having already spent six weeks in her 
cabin). Another said, “Jews aren’t as nice as we are. I won't 
stay in this cabin. I've never been able to stand Jews!” She spoke 
with assurance, out of an eight-year-experience with life. The 
fourth child, who adored her counselor and had already been 
with her two summers, loyally defended her: “I like Jews,” she 


said, “I think Jews are the nicest people—I think they are even 
nicer than white people!” | 
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A little colored boy, born in a New England village and 
brought up with white friends whose mothers wholly accepted 
him, was recently taken to Atlanta to live. His parents had care- 
fully protected him from racial prejudice and had taught him 
to love all people. After arriving in Atlanta he went to a segre- 
gated school where he played with young southern Negroes 
and saw no more white children except those he met on the 
streets under a Jim Crow pattern. One day he came home, 
flung his books on the table and said, “Mother, I hate white 
people!” His mother had awaited in dread this moment, but 
now answered quietly, “You can’t hate white people. We have 
so many good friends up in New England—you haven't for- 
gotten Jim and Bill, have you, and their mothers, and Dick? 
You can’t have forgotten the fun you used to have together? 
You couldn’t hate them.” He looked at her in surprise. “But 
Mother,” he said, “they aren’t white people, they're nice 
people!” 

There is no easy way to train our children to form good hu- 
man relationships, but there are ways: 


Preparing Children for Democratic Race Relations 


1. We can train children by our own attitudes and acts to 
respect other people and their needs regardless of color, relt- 
gion, economic status or sex. 

a. We can avoid use of derogatory terms such as “niggers,” 
“darkies,” ‘“‘wops,’”’ “crackers,” “‘ofays,’” etc. We can avoid 
like poison such expressions as “Jews are like that’ . 
“Negroes are like that’. . . “Orientals are like that.” 


b. We can make sure that no derogatory racial joke is told in our 
home. This is less relevant for Negro than for white, as Ne- 
groes need safety valves and their jokes about white people pro- 
vide them. There is a similarity here between Negro jokes on 
white folks and many sex jokes (such as men’s jokes about 
women and the classic mother-in-law joke). From the psychi- 
attic point of view the Negro needs his joke. The white man 
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has no such justification as he uses it only to keep the mood of 
White Supremacy. 


2. We can train children not to think themselves too 1m- 
portant. This can be done in simple, casual, humorous ways by 
reminding them that no one is the center of the universe after 
he learns to walk and talk. You can’t be the center, unless you 
stay there. The center isn’t going to move around with you. 
Children respond eagerly to the basic idea of growing up— 
of steady growth toward emotional maturity as something moral 
and “right” and fun to work toward. It is easy to get them to 
see emotional growth as a process of including more and more 
people in one’s life and of making more and more identifications 
with their feelings and needs. 


If a child is wisely guided through his early family adjust- 
ments his emotional growth is not likely to be stopped on the 
infantile level of self-love and self-importance, nor is he likely 
to continue to crave a feeling of superiority. We would not ex- 
pect him to crave candy all the time if he had plenty of good 
food and affection. Racial prejudice, if a persisting trait in the 
personality, suggests an abnormal appetite for self-importance, 
which the wise parent will consider a danger signal. 


A child less than two years old made up a poem* which 
shows an incredible maturity in the use of words and great 
insight into her own personality. It seems almost a classic 
statement not only of the desires of two-year-olds but of the 


entire white race. Perhaps copies of it should be sent to southern 
-Congressmen. 


Always, Always 
Always, always I want to be 
first 

Not Mina. 

And I want to grow big first 

And go to the village first 

Always in the front seat 

Not Mina. 

Everything is going to sleep 

And the hills are banging 
*From Dr. Ruth W. Washbutn’s book, Children Have Their Reasons. Quoted 
by permission of D, Appleton Century Company, Inc., New York City. 
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All the birds are going to 
sleep 

And the fir-cones are going to 
sleep 

And the hills are banging 

And the moon is broken 

Oh, moon get fixed 

Get round again 

Get big fast 

And shine on the banging 
hills 

Always, always I want the 

moon big 
And I want to be first 
Not Mina. 


In the case of the Negro child, wise guidance gives him a 
stability and a psychic security that will stand him well against 
discriminating actions that often hinder the development of a 
stable personality. 

It is possible to show children while they are quite young 
that segregation is not only a peculiar attitude of white people 
toward Negroes, or a southern custom that “must change very 
slowly;” segregation is basically the method everybody uses 
to shut himself off from reality when he feels threatened by a 
danger he cannot explain. It is a retreat toward self-love and 
infantilism, toward (as the psychiatrists would say) death. In 
shutting one’s eyes to keep from seeing a danger, one shuts 
out the sight of danger, but shuts out the whole world with it— 
a process that makes schizophrenics of some men and Negro- 
phobes of others. 

The habit of segregating one’s self from something one 
fears or feels guilty about is too dangerous to encourage in any 
child—as dangerous to his mind and emotions as is the mari- 
juana habit. It is odd that parents, who would go into a panic 
if they saw their child smoking marijuana, accept the whole 
racial and religious segregation pattern of life with no protest. 

3, We can make certain that a child’s day has in it ample 
opportunity for him to get rid of his hate and aggression, not 
only by interesting play and work but by giving him something 
to hate that needs to be hated, something to fight for that needs 
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to be fought for—so that he will not have to hate and fight 
people. Hobbies, opportunity to develop talents, something to 
build up, something to tear down—all are outlets for a hate that 
is too easily, in a narcissistic culture, turned against those super- 
ficially different from ourselves. 

4. We can give our children opportunities to play and work 
with other children on terms of equality. In many parts of the 
country unsegregated nursery and public schools, unsegregated 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops, and unsegregated clubs and 
playgrounds can provide opportunities. In the South it will not 
be as easy. But even there, children of other races and religions 
can be invited to the home, if these matters are wisely handled. 

5. Frank discussions with children about racial customs and 
racial prejudices do good, not harm—if the discussions take 
place in an atmosphere of good-will and sympathy, and if the 
discussions suggest opportunities for improvement and pro- 
gress.* If a child can name a thing and discuss it with adults, 
it loses its character of menace, and he loses a persuasive anxiety 
about it. Such a discussion should be followed by some kind 
of action toward “making things better.” Genuine understand- 
ing between a white and a colored child would ease for the 
colored child the personality shocks and bruises he is likely to 
receive later from whites who are not his friends. And it would 
give the white child a feeling of comradeship and sympathy not 
easily forgotten. 


The Church Must Dream a New Dream 


There is probably no Christian minister who would attempt 
to defend racial segregation as Christian, Yet today segregation 


is a fact which is taken for granted in most churches, South 
and North. 


In Times Past a Preacher Led His Congregation 
Not many decades ago, a minister directed his people not 


*See suggestions of books for children on the Negro in the bibliography. 
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only through the Order of Worship but also through all the 
intricate paths of righteousness. He boldly showed them the 
map to Heaven and they believed he knew all the road signs. 
They listened when he said, “This road leads to destruction; 
this is the highway to hell. This steep, tortuous path is the only 
way to life everlasting; and they meekly assented when he 
struck names off the church register because feet had detoured 
among primroses. 


They were perhaps naive congregations, and their preachers 
were Men of God who had in their own personalities more than 
a touch of the fire-and-brimstone with which they threatened 
their hearers. They were men sometimes misinformed, some- 
times crude, often simple and lovable, perhaps sadistic, perhaps 
too pleasure-hating, but generally men of power. And they 
were not afraid. Whatever they believed, they said. They be- 
lieved they knew more than their church members; they felt 
close to God, and their words were a curious mixture of humil- 
ity and arrogance as they told their listeners what was right and 
what was wrong. They were God’s Servants and leaders of men. 


Now the Congregation is Always Right 


Last week a minister of one of the South’s large churches 
said he would like to invite a Negro preacher to take his pulpit 
on Race Relations Sunday but “my congregation would not 
stand for it.’”’ A month ago a group of ministers and laymen 
considered inviting a Negro to speak to them at their Monday 
luncheon but decided against it “for old Mrs. So-and-So (a 
church trustee) will hear of it and there will be trouble.” 
Another minister was asked: “How can you justify segregation 
in the church with Christian teachings?” He smiled and said, 
“You are an idealist, aren’t you? Well,” he sighed, “I happen 
to be a realist. I deal in realities. I don’t justify segregation, but 
I know my southern people.” 


Where are our brave Men of God? Our leaders ? 
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Today our congregations THE REV. PHINEAS PLEASANT 
are more sophisticated and 
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literate. Our ministers are | 7 Li 
also more sophisticated and 


literate — and they know 
their people. Many of them 
would like to take a stand 
against segregation. They 
would like to practice broth- 
erhood but they fear they 
will lose their churches. They 
fear they will offend the 
wealthy members on whose 
contributions they depend so 
heavily. They fear there will 
be “bad publicity.” They fear 
their usefulness will be cur- 
tailed. They fear. 


“Our Ministers are More 
Sophisticated Now.” 


Like the rest of us, they 
are afraid to do right. 


It is a bitter thing to see God’s Servants become hired men 
of the congregation, meekly taking orders from local preju- 
dices, genuflecting not to the teachings of Jesus but to Mrs. So- 
and-So's notions about Negroes, and turning over the temple 
to money-changers. 


There are those, of course, who are different: North and 
South, there are brave men who preach and attempt to practice 
the teachings of Jesus with no regard for the consequences to 
themselves. Some of these by virtue of great personal gifts still 
hold their large congregations; some have lost their pulpits; 
others, once ministers of large city churches, are now pastors 


of small rural charges. But they are not sad men for they have 
no fear. 


There is need for courage now, but few have it, in pew or 
pulpit. How can we get it back? Perhaps if we were a little less 
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fearful we could believe that God would give it to us for the 
asking. Some of us, weary of our craven spirits, would like to 
believe that. For never was there a time when preaching could 
be such an adventure. Never a time when the church has had 
such a challenging, difficult task before it. Never has the world 
so needed what Christianity can give it. 


Once the writer lived in China and worked in a mission 
school. Though she saw many mistakes made by missionaries, 
many instances of stupidity and ignorance, much blind follow- 
ing of inappropriate American cultural patterns, she never saw 
one act of fear. The missionaries have more courage than we 
have at home. 


Fear is more pervasive in the South than in the North, more 
deeply rooted, the tasks harder and the need greater. The men 
who fill this need will suffer for their beliefs and the speaking 
of them. In the North, to get rid of segregation will be less. 
hard and less demanding of sacrifice. Perhaps for this rea- 
son the North should take the leadership in making brother- 
hood a reality in the churches. And yet it must be done in the 
South too. North and South must work together. And ministers 
must unite to give themselves the strength to drive out their 
fear. 


What Can We Do? 


Get rid of segregation in our churches and our pulpits. 
Whether slowly or quickly done, we must get rid of it. We 
must preach for brotherhood and against white pride. We must 
destroy racial superstitions and take our stand against discrim- 
ination. We must insist that any one, of whatever race, be wel- 
-comed. We must make the church once more a sanctuary for 
those who need peace. Even in the deep South a Negro should 
feel at home in any church, feel free to relax there, free to 
worship there, free to mingle in fellowship with other Chris- 
tians. 
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Step by Step 

In the North, radical changes can be made quickly. Indeed 
it is difficult for a Southerner to see any real obstacle in the 
way of all churches in the North declaring that the days of 
segregation are over. 


In the South, the taboo of associating with Negroes on a 
basis of human equality is almost as strong as the taboo against 
incest. Only by summoning the aid of science, of psychiatry, of 
Christianity, of great world forces can new fear be built up to 
take the place of the old fear. The preachers can help develop 
this new fear—not fear of hell (which used to be a good 
weapon for the old preachers in their battles for Righteousness) 
but fear of self-destruction in this life; fear of the damage 
which hate and arrogance do to minds and emotions, and fear 
of the consequences for individual men and the human race if 
white people don’t find their place in the earth’s family and 
stay there. As for love . . . once preachers preached about it, 
and then lost their own belief in its magic. But psychiatrists 
have rediscovered it. They are telling us that love is powerful 
medicine in emotional illness, as specific for many mental 
“infections” as penicillin for physical ailments. Perhaps the 
church will take courage from science and once more declare 
its faith in the love of God and man. 


Ways can be found, in the South, one by one. Such simple 
things as year-round interracial ministerial groups would be a 
first step. Frequent exchange of pulpits (or even congregations) 
between white and Negro ministers is another. Interracial 
groups of women working on a common project which the 
community needs for its children is a third possibility. Joint 
worship services may be held on special days: on Christmas 
and Race Relations Day, and an outdoor Easter sunrise service 
with white and Negro ministers and choirs—all these might be 
good ways for southerners to begin meeting together in wor- 
ship. There are ways of bringing the children together through 
special ceremonies. A white and Negro church might under- 
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take together a nursery school for children, a playground in a 
neighborhood where delinquency is high, or a health center 
for children and mothers. 


It is not difficult to find ways to come together when people 
want to be with one another. 


This criticism of the church, a criticism more relevant for 
southern than for northern churches but perhaps to some degree 
valid for both, is made with sympathy and with full under- 
standing of the exactions and the distortion white culture has 
imposed upon Christianity. It is made with deep appreciation 
of how difficult courage is in every day life; how heavy is the 
psychic burden of speaking of love and brotherhood to those 
who stop their ears from the hearing. 

The church must dream a new dream. But before this dream 
can become a reality, not only the preacher must dream it but 
the congregation also. The struggle between conscience and 
culture is too severe for men to bear alone. But together men of 
good conscience can change this culture, which denies that all 
men are brothers. Together they can dare to preach again of a 
love which Jesus Christ made so compelling that no man, once 
hearing it, can forget. It remains with him forever, sounding 
in his memory... . 


HL 


“The Negro should be kept in his place! 


I agree! But his place is along side of us!” 


—The Rev. T. C. Bobilin 
in Negro Digest 
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LETTERS 


From a Reader 
Most Militant Letter of the Month 


So you are going to fight the Race Problem in the February issue! I’m glad, 
but I’m troubled too, because I think that Christian liberals still wear themselves 
out shadow-boxing while the opposition trains on obscene stories. 


The “all or nothing at all” liberals found that you can’t have everything 
and settled for “nothing at all”. Some others have escaped the disillusionment 
through a lack of realism. Their “‘all’” has resulted in “nothing at all’. 


Must we go on underestimating our adversary? Race prejudice is not skin 
deep, but deep as hunger is deep—as wide as evil and selfishness are wide; a 
pep-talk will not cure a heart disease—nor will an aspirin patch a fractured skull, 
whether it’s in Atlanta or Detroit. 


Education has been our chief weapon. But realistic education must do more 
than harp on the theme that racism is nonsense. We can not eradicate by reason 
a complex which never originated in reason. Racism 75 nonsense—but it is a myth 
to which our whole society subscribes everytime that Rochester is pictured as a 
cheerful but menial buffoon; every time we sing “\Niggers all work on the Miss- 
issippi’ or “Lazy Bones”. A pamphlet on race alone cannot undo the work of 
these subtle culture concepts. 


But if racism is contagious, it is also virulent. We must care for sporadic 
cases with strict laws—and isolate the chronic ones behind bars. 

A. A federal anti-lynching law must be advocated. This would put America’s 
faith that Right Might is the choice of a free people in realistic terms. 

B. A law abrogating poll-taxes would enfranchise many Negroes. 


C. The laws against discrimination already on the books should be invoked 
again and again—until discrimination becomes an economic liability. 


D. The F.E.P.C. must be given teeth that bite often and wound deeply. 

E. Local law enforcement bodies must become aware of a militant and un- 
compromising protest group in their communities against Jew-baiting and 
Negro-hating. When there is blood in the streets from race tiots—it’s on 
our hands. 


F. Negroes must be more fully organized into unions—domestic as well as 
industrial; for in many areas of America the white man’s wages are kept low 
because the unorganized negro is intimidated into taking less. 


WILLIAM H. POTEAT 


The World the Soldier Wants — 
OR DOES HE? 


“I’m sick of fancy advertisements telling everybody that I, as a member of 
the armed services, don’t want any improvements in America! Since when has 
my country been afraid to grow?” 


The fellow speaking was a young Marine lieutenant with whom I was having 
dinner in New York a few hours before he left for active duty in the Pacific 
area. He had been reading some ads in popular American magazines, five-color 
jobs, full-page layouts, very impressive. They included eloquent pleas to leave 
the broken picket fence just the way it was the day he enlisted, pleas for the 
tight of every American to make a million dollars, letting the chips fall where 
they may. 


The Marine went on: “Too many of us guys have seen houses on our own 
street that should have been ditched long ago. I'm fighting for a lot of things— 
freedom, democracy, my family— but also for some fresh new houses instead of 
some crates built by a phoney contractor in 1906. If getting those houses built 


means tethering a few boys down to twenty-five thousand a year, it’s o.k. with 
me.” 


“Why,” I asked, “are you so burned up about the ads? Who cares?” 


“I care,” he replied with vigor. “You'd be surprised how many people think 
the writers of such ads know how we're thinking. Besides, those ads are so 
self-righteous; they spread on the idealism too thick. One of them even started 
with ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ being taught to a bunch of nice kids in a 
schoolroom. I'm no saint, but I have enough Christianity in my bones to resent 
a good hymn being used to sell the American people—and us soldiers—the idea 


that we as a people are afraid of change. My religion stands for change, lots of 
it, where it’s needed. Now.” 


(Reprinted from The Link, magazine of the Service Men’s Christian 
League: article by Stephen H. Fritchman) 


* * * 


Read next month’s Social Action—“As Johnny Thinks of Home”—for a 
report on the kind of a postwar America the soldiers, sailors and marines 
say they want. The articles will not be written by ad men for Nash-Kelvinator, 
but by such recent travellers abroad as Edgar Chandler, a chaplain back 
from Attu, Margaret Mead, noted anthropologist and recent visitor to the 
armed forces in England, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


———E— 
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